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FOREWORD 


) BY 
VISCOUNT D’ABERNON. 


The very special, if not unique, character of the relations between Great Britain and Argentina is not adequately 
realised in this country. These relations are marked by two factors: First, the outstanding position of England as 
a purchaser of Argentine produce and the large amount of English capital invested in Argentina; secondly, the 


exceptional favour and popularity of Great Britain among a large majority of the Argentine population. 
The first point may be illustrated by the following figures :— 


Total exports from Argentina............... 
Exports from Argentina to United Kingdom 


1928. 
£206,051 ,660 
76,785,099 


The amount of English capital invested in Argentina is estimated at between £500,000,000 and £600,000,000, 
which compares with the following figures in other countries :— 


£ 
English capital invested in Canada ............ccccsecsscsccscscsscesceees 440,000,000 
o “ a sp: AE aitiniiniaietenntininincnmnenieniies 300,000,000 
im . gg, United States .....cccccsccesscessccesceeee 270,000,000 


_ The second point, namely, the popularity of England in Argentina, is proved by the reception of the British 
Economic Mission in August and September of this year, and the important Convention they were able to conclude 


with President Irigoyen. 


In my view, we do not take adequate advantage of the position briefly described as above, nor do we attribute 
to the friendly sentiments of the Argentine people and to our position in Argentina the importance they deserve. 

If the present issue of the Economist attracts fresh attention to this question, and enhances the importance, not 
only of stimulating trade relations with Argentina but of developing the exceptional friendship and amity which we 


enjoy there, it will render a notable public service. 








INTRODUCTION. 


THE progress of Argentina since the beginning of this 
century, and particularly during the past twenty years, 
is a development of major importance to the world. 
Territorially one of the world’s great States, the Argen- 
tine in 1900 had a population of no more than 44 million, 
but in 1910, when the Republic celebrated the centenary 
of her first struggle for independence, the number of 
inhabitants had increased by nearly 50 per cent. Though 
the war of 1914-18 temporarily arrested the flow of im- 
migration which has given the Argentine a racially cos- 
mopolitan character of Southern European tinge, the 
growth of population has continued to be rapid, and 
to-day the Argentine boasts nearly twice as many 
inhabitants as twenty years ago. 

_It is of interest to compare the position of the Argen- 
tine in respect to area and density of population with 
that of other countries of various types: — 


Area. Population. 
Country. Sq. Miles. Total Per = 
sq. mules. 
Cantzalia (1928) stan 2,974,581 o.008, 790 a 
anada (1925) ........0605 3,542,049 9,658, 
Argentina (1928) .......+. 1,153,109 10,646,814 923 
India (1921) .......ss00000 1,805,332 318,942,480 17,700 
Great Britain (1928) .... 89,041 44,375,000 49,000 
Belgium (1927) .....0000+ 11,755 7,932,077 67,500 


It will be observed that, among States of large area, 
Argentina falls midway between highly-populated India 


and countries, such as Canada and Australia, with a very 
sparse population per square mile. A feature of the 
growth by immigration of Argentina’s population has been 
the tendency of Southern Europeans of the labouring 
class to return home when a sufficiency of resources has 
been acquired. Since the war this tendency has not been 
so strongly marked, but even during the past three years 
annual immigration averaging 150,000 has been balanced 
by ‘‘ re-migration ’’ of over 60,000 per year. On the 
other hand, the increase of population by births now 
exceeds 300,000 per annum, against 261,000 in 1910-14, 
while mortality has recently amounted to about 134,000, 
as compared with 118,000 in the pre-war period. 


Politics. 


One of the most striking features of the Republic’s 
constitutional doctrines is its cordial invitation to all 
foreigners to share with its nationals the privileges and 
protection accorded by its Constitution. During the 
second half of the nineteenth century—the initial stages 
of Argentine independent life—the clash between consti- 
tutional precept and personal ambition more than once 
menaced the economical and political stability of the 
country, but since the installation of Dr. Roque Sdens 
Pefia as President in 1910 nothing has intervened to 
disturb the doctrine of freedom and protection for com- 
mercial enterprise. 
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So far as external relationships are concerned, the 
beginning of the twentieth century saw the end of 
Argentina's difficulties with her neighbours. By 1910 an 
amicable settlement had been effected of her boundary 
disputes with Brazil, Chile and Bolivia, and thereafter 
Argentina has been free to enjoy her position as acknow- 
ledged leader of the South American group of States. 
Her physical remoteness, both from the United States 
and from Europe, has tended to give her statesmen an 
independence of attitude, exemplified in her relations 
with the League of Nations and with the Government at 
Washington, which has much to commend it as a balane- 
ing factor in Pan-American politics. 

With regard to home affairs, recent administrations have 
by common consent done much to rehabilitate the national 
finances, and though during recent years social legislation 
has been inclined occasionally to restrict in some small 
degree the earning capacity of certain commercial institu- 
tions established in the Republic, it can safely be said 
that, during the present administrative period, and the 
three that preceded it, no political action emanating from 
the Republic’s Executive or Legislative Bodies has in any 
way altered the Argentine policy of giving the foreign in- 
vestor all the privileges and guarantees accorded to its own 
nationals. Administrative efficiency, such problems as 
transport, education, modernisation of and protection for 
the country’s great agricultural industry, these, rather 
than party politics, have engaged the attention of 
Argentine statesmen during the last fifteen years. 

Politically, Argentina’s chief needs to-day are greater 
freedom from the recurrent labour troubles which have 
from time to time hampered shipping at her ports and 
reform of a currency and budgetary system which is 
somewhat archaic for her requirements. Fortunately, 
the younger generation of intelligent Argentines fully 
realises the need and will, little by little, carry out the 
necessary changes. Already the groundwork has been 
prepared, one might say almost instinctively. For 
Argentina at the close of 1929 is no longer to be re- 
garded as an offshoot of Colonial Spain, or a repository of 
Latin-American manners and customs. They exist on 
the stage, and are cherished by wealthy dilettanti who 
support folk-lore societies, native weaving and pottery 
works, and the fabulous horsemanship of the Pampas, 
now displayed once a year at so much a head in a Buenos 
Ayres stadium. Buf the living, working, Argentina is an 
international, rather heterogeneous combination of aetive 
and intelligent individuals, intensely materialistic, proud 
of the country and particularly jealous of its good name. 


Economic Progress. 


There is thus every reason to expect that the economic 
development of the Argentine, which has made such 
striking progress in the past twenty years, will continue 
unchecked by any untoward political disturbances in the 
Republic. As we show in the following pages, the 
present economic status of the Argentine, as a Southern 
Hemisphere country producing an essential and growing 
proportion of Europe’s food, is of the first importance. 
Historically, there is probably no country or group of 
countries outside the British Empire in the development 
of which British capital has been so intimately con- 
cerned as the Argentine. At the commencement of the 
nineteenth century industrial era, British enterprise was 
quic see the enormous opportunities which the Latin 
American Republics offered to those who would be will- 
ing to apply their capital and their labour and would 
not be insistent upon too early a return for their invest- 
ments. Co-operation and friendship between the 
British and Argentinian peoples are therefore matters 
of historica] tradition, and, although the British 
pioneers have long since passed away, tangible evidence 
of their labours remains in the high standard of develop- 
ment attained by the agricultural and pastoral industries 
and in the transport systems which in the first place 
made possible the establishment of such industries on go 
large a scale, and in the second have go consistently 
ministered to their growth. Side by side with this 
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development, almost uninterrupted progress has been 
made in the banking system on sound lines, and, in this 
direction, British banks may fairly claim to have played 
a not unimportant part, working in conjunction with the 
national institutions of the individual countries. 

As long ago as 1910, Sir George Paish estimated th, 
total of British capital in the Argentine alone at £97 


Name ii) 


million, and in the past nineteen years this figure has beer 
doubled. Latterly, however, the United States hay. 
played an increasing part in the capital development >) 
the Argentine, as, indeed, of South and Central America 
generally. The growth of American investment in the 
Argentine has been extremely rapid. In 1920, it has 
been estimated, American capital there totalled $95 
million (paper), in 1924 $550 million, while by the ex 
of 1927 it had risen to as much as $1,148 million. Durip: 
the six-year period 1922-28, nearly $500 of Argentine. 
Government loans were raised in the United States. 

To a certain extent this investment has been made at 
the expense of Great Britain. In 1928, for instance. 
public issues in the United States destined for the Argen. 
tine totalled $113,033,000, against $3,170,000 of Argen. 
tine investments issued in London. More significant 
has been the American buying of outstanding British 
investments in South American public utility industries, 
notably the United River Plate Telephone Co. and the 
Atlas Light and Power Co. This movement has un. 
doubtedly had some effect upon the trade balance of the 
Argentine, stimulating the importation of American 
rather an British manufactured goods. 


Great Britain and Argentina. 


The necessity for careful study by British firms of the 
requirements of the Argentine market is urged by Lord 
D’Abernon in his foreword to the Supplement, and is em- 
phasised in greater detail on a later page. Whatever may 
have been our shortcomings in the past, it is encouraging 
to note the recent growth of public interest in the 
Argentine as a market for British goods. In August, 1925, 
the Prince of Wales paid an official visit to Buenos Ayres, 
where he received an enthusiastic welcome and was thie 
personal guest of President Alvear. Since that time 
British Press comments upon Argentine affairs have been 
increasingly full, and this growth of public interest cul- 
minated this summer in the visit of the British Economic 
Mission to South America. On its departure from the 
Republic the Mission was able to announce that a trade 
agreement had been drawn up between Argentina and 
Great Britain. The terms of this agreement, briefly sum- 
marised, were:—(1l) That the Government of Great 
Britain should do what was necessary for a credit to be 
opened in favour of the Argentine Government up to the 
sum of one hundred million pesos for two years, to be 
devoted to the acquisition in the United Kingdom of 
materials for the Argentine State railways and other 
national developments. 

(2) That the Argentine Government should cause to 
be opened a credit of like amount and duration in favour 
of the British Government to be used for the acquisition of 
Argentine cereals and other products. 

(3) That each of the respective Governments should 
be able to draw on the credit in its favour against the de- 
livery of the corresponding shipping documents for the 
sums necessary for the payment for those products of the 
other country which it acquires. 

This agreement has received in both Great Britain and 
the Argentine a significantly warm welcome, which 
inspires hope that the next few years will see a renewed 
expansion of trade between the two countries. A factor In 
the situation which the Argentine may legitimately be 
invited to bear in mind is that the increase in her pur: 
chases of American goods during recent years has brought 
—largely as a result of the tariff policy of the United 
States—no corresponding expansion of shipments ° 
Argentine goods to the U.S.A., whereas in Great Britain, 
whose potential capacity to meet Argentinian require 


ments in the way of most manufactures is undoubted. 
the Republic finds a great free-trade market for the exports 
of foodstuffs on which her prosperity depends. 
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PRODUCTION 


ArGeNTINa’s natural economic development has been pre- 
dominantly in the role of producer and exporter of food- 
stuffs and raw materials. In 1927 nearly 79 per cent. 
of her total exports consisted of ‘‘ food and drink ’’ com- 
modities, and over 19 per cent. represented raw or partly 
manufactured materials. Thus the growth of the 
Republiec’s wealth and of the purchasing power of her 
inhabitants in foreign markets (a reflection of her growing 
prosperity may be found in the fact that between 1918 and 
1928 savings deposits in the national, foreign and mortgage 
banks increased by 188 per cent.) depends essentially on 
the progress of her agricultural and meat-raising indus- 
tries, which we describe in later sections of this Supple- 
ment. In addition to the output of cereals and meat, 
Argentina has also greatly expanded since the war her 
production of cotton, sugar-cane and tobacco. 

The following table illustrates the growth of the foreign 
trade of the Argentine since the war :— 


Exports. Imports. 
Total Value. Per head of Total Value Per head of 
Population. Population. 
Million Million 

dollars gold. Dollars gold. dollars gold. Dollars gold. 
IGLS ..ccceoee 69 496 66 
TEED cessnenes 771 81 868 91 
oe 1,011 103 829 84 
868 86 877 87 
BOE sxsuniens 792 77 822 79 
WORT cicevenss 1,009 95 857 81 
1928 ...csceee 1,030 95 901 83 


‘The increasing importance of the Argentine in the 
world’s food situation gives that country a special impor- 
tance in the eves of Great Britain, which is much the 
largest consumer of sea-borne food. 

British imports from the Argentine, and exports of 
British goods (excluding re-exports) to the Republic are 
given below :— 


BRITISH TRADE WITH ARGENTINA. 


Imports from Argentina. Exports to Argentina. 


Per cent. Per cent. 

Amount. of Total Amount. of Total 

£ million. Imports. £ million. Exporta. 
TOUS: sivevasas . 5-5 22:6 4°3 
LEO secexeaue 79:0 6:2 27:2 3°4 
UBER siccccnns 68-9 5-2 29-1 3:8 
Ben! acvekanen 76-5 5-4 27-0 3:8 
DOM. cciukesas 76:8 6:4 31-2 4°3 


Great Britain takes no less than 25 per cent. of the 
exports of the Argentine, our purchases having grown 
steadily with the increase of the total exports of that 
country. Indeed, we buy more goods from Argentina than 
from any other country in the world except the United 
States, and Argentina’s food resources have largely been 
developed as a result of the inflow of British capital and 
with a particular eye to the British market. In these 
circumstances it is also natural that Great Britain should 
sell large quantities of goods to the Argentine, and accord- 
ing to the latest completed figures that country still con- 
tinues to buy nearly 20 per cent. of her imports from 
Great Britain. 

But in this respect we are losing ground, and particu- 
larly to the United States, which, since 1924, has sur- 
passed us in its sales to Argentina. The following figures 
for the chief countries with which the Argentine trades 
clearly show the course of recent developments. 


PROPORTION OF ARGENTINA'S TRADE WITH VARIOUS 


COUNTRIES, 
Imports. Exports. 
1913. 1926. 1913. 1926. 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 

DN apices tininadia 14-7 25: 4-7 9- 
Great Britain .......... 31:0 19-5 24°9 25-1 
Germany .......cccecees 16-9 11-9 12-0 10-4 
TN a ea i 8:3 8-3 4-1 4°3 
POMIIEID sacctsaccunsecsnse 9-0 7°3 7°8 5:8 
I iii isin 5:2 5:2 6:8 7°5 


In 1927 the proportion of Argentina’s imports taken from 
the United States rose—at the expense of Italy, France, 
and Belgium—to 26.5 per cent., the British share being 
19.9 per cent. in that year. In 1928 the United Kingdom 
shipped goods to a value of £31,212,581 and received 
Argentine produce to the value of £76,785,009, while the 
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AND TRADE. 


United States shipped $178,898,000 (U.S.A. currency) 
worth of goods to the Argentine, and took Argentine pro- 
duce to an amount of $99,488,000 (U.S.A. currency) in 
exchange. The lead indicated by these figures has been in- 
creased in the first eight months of 1929, Argentine imports 
of U.S. goods totalling 145,973,372 United States dollars, 
as compared with 114,259,814 United States dollars in the 
corresponding period of 1928. 


The Argentine Market. 


While it is unnecessary to emphasise the fact that 
Argentina’s principal suitors to-day are Great Britain and 
the United States, one should also remember that 
small but active countries, such as Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Finland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
are endeavouring to build up a permanent demand there 
for their special productions. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, all those countries appear to feel that Argentina 
is only at the beginning of her period of active expansion, 
and—a point far too frequently overlooked—their manu- 
factured goods, generally considered, compete more 
directly with those of the older European suppliers of the 
Argentine market than they do with American shipments 
thither. Apart from the fact that Swiss watches have 
utterly ousted the cheap American lines which gained a 
precarious footing during the war years, there is hardly one 
item in which the shipments of the countries named affect 
Argentine imports from the United States, whereas they 
can and do secure orders in the teeth of British, German, 
French and Italian competitive quotations. Japan and 
Spain might also be added to the list, though the former 
now confines its trade to certain silk and cotton textiles, 
and the latter, though losing trade yearly, sells along many 
lines for what may roughly be termed racial reasons. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the Argentine buyer 
proves a very keen hand at a bargain. In commerce to-day 
the international nature of the several elements handling 
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ENTERPRISE! 


@, The intrepid enterprise of Columbus over four 
centuries ago opened up ali the possibilities of an 
undeveloped Continent. : 

@. Since then, the enterprise of succeeding generations 
has resulted in phenomenal development of the vast 
resources of the New World. 


@, To-day a great and growing volume of overseas 
trade is transacted annually by the Latin America 
Republics, and complete facilities for every descrip- 
tion of modern banking business are afforded by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK LTD 


117 OLD BROAD ST.LONDON .EC2 
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Argentina’s import trade is also a factor of the first im- 
portance. Sentiment plays no part whatsoever in the 
placing of orders; price and terms of credit and of 
delivery, close the deal, with but few exceptions. Those 
exceptions, roughly stated, are:—(i) The purchases of 
the Anglo-Argentine railways, which are far the largest 
importers of British goods, and a powerful aid to their 
general distribution, thanks to the support their pur- 
chases give to home shippers, who might otherwise not 
find it worth their while to work this market ; (ii) the buy- 
ing orders of certain American corporations given by pre- 
ference to United States firms; and (iii) the Spanish and 
Italian trade in oils and other foodstuffs for which, as has 
been said, racial prejudices rather than reasons of price 
govern sales. 

So much has been written of late regarding the United 
States trade in automobiles, that its preponderance in the 
Argentine is not surprising. English cars have dis- 
appeared from this market, being utterly unsuited to local 
conditions, and more or less similar reasoning applies 
to agricultural plant. Both in automobiles and in 
harvesting machinery the American position has been 
so thoroughly built up by advertisement and, it 
must be admitted, by excellent service and the provision 
of spare parts available at a moment’s notice, that it would 
need lavish capital outlay to make even a faint impression 
on the consciousness of the actual consumer. The basic 
reason is, of course, to be found in the ample funds that 
the American shipper has had at his disposal, and one 
might in reason ask whether much of the business that 
appears so successful has after all wholly wiped out its 
initial capital. Certainly American business has lost 
a great deal of capital in the Argentine since the year 1918, 
and there are many lines wherein millions were sunk in 
advertisement, super-salesmanship, and distribution with- 
out any return. 


British Sales Methods. 


British business on the whole has kept to the sound 
principle of a reasonable profit on all transactions, and 
signs are not lacking to show that this fact of itself is 
giving Anglo-Argentine trade a certain stamina which 
makes for endurance and the ability to grasp quickly any 
slight change in local tastes or conditions calculated to 
widen sales. One may venture the reasonable guess that, 
dollar for dollar, American trade has lost more money 
through bad debts and unsaleable goods than ever British 
trade has done during the last decade. And one may even 
go further and say that, despite the growth of the Ameri- 
can figures aforesaid, British commercial stamina, if such 
a phrase be allowed, is gradually beginning to tell. Our 
two main lines, machinery and textiles—cotton, linen, 
silk and wool—are steadily improving their sales, both on 
quantities and on aggregate values; but there is still reason 
to fear that many merchants and manufacturers cannot 
visualise Argentina in post-war conditions and terms. 

Argentina is scrapping and renewing all the time. This 
general statement has many particular applications. It 
holds true for customs, traditions, manners and even 
morals. It is most emphatically true of fashions and 
methods of manufacture, presentation and all that apper- 
tains to the production and sale of merchandise; and, 
where imported merchandise is concerned, unless novelty 
and local utility are combined, the goods are virtually un- 
saleable. British salesmanship hitherto has been prone to 
pay too little heed to these considerations, but there is good 
reason to hope that the coming British Empire Trade 
Fair, to be held in Buenos Aires in 1931, will prove the 
fulcrum whereby on one side the Argentine public, both 
distributors and consumers, may be levered into a full 
knowledge of what present-day Britain can do and is doing 
in manufactures for export ; and that, by use of the lever 
from the other end, the British manufacturer and shipper 
may be taught what the Argentine market is to-day, and 
—still more important—what it will become, say, in 
twenty years’ time. 


Progress of Argentine Agriculture. 


The advance of Argentina as an international érop pro- 
ducer may be illustrated by the following table, which 
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shows the great increase of total crops since before th, 
war :— 


PropvucTion oF Principat Crops (Quintals). 


Crop Year. Wheat. Maize. Oats. Linseed 
OI ccssssssied 40,023,358 48,694,000 7,873,892 7,903.9: 
BONDS ..sense.s0s 52,020,620 70,870,000 11,674,840 19,070.ary 
BE asccnsensens 60,100,000 81,500,000 9,620,000 1750.00) 
1927-28 ......0000+ 65,090,000 77,650,000 7,590,000 20'180 oy 
1928-29 ......+ese0e 83,650,970 58,855,630 9,459,740 21,034.62 
Increased production has been in part due to bette 


yields. In kilogrammes per hectare, the wheat yiel( 
advanced from an average of 661 in the five harvests o; 
1909-13 to $29 in the five harvests of 1922-27, main, 
from 1,362 to 1,716, oats from 996 to 1,156, and linseed 
from 509 to 675. This increase has been largely realised 
by seed selection, aided by the propaganda of the 
Government and the British railway companies. 

Exports, as the following table shows, have increased 
even more rapidly than total production. 


VoLuME OF Exports OF PRINCIPAL Crops (Quintals). 


Crop Year. Wheat. Wheat Flour. Maize. Oats. Linseed, 
1909-13 24,249,756 1,213,220 29,402,018 6,178,930 6,880,079 
1924 ... 43,841,980 1,745,380 45,266,600 7,290,350 13,577,849 
1925 ... 29,934,230 1,373,500 29,359,560 4,330,100 9,607,079 
1926 ... 20,347,733 1,421,770 49,070,120 5,108,850 16,730,819 
1927 ... 42,254,940 1,696,500 83,435,970 6,048,280 18,945,659 
1928(a) 53,271,000 1,475,940. 64,300,000 3,000,000 19,700,000 


(a) Not official. 


Argentina, in fact, has become one of the leading grain 
producing areas of the world, and her importance as such 
is heightened by the fact that her crops ripen at a period 
of the year when the Northern Hemisphere harvests have 
been marketed; thus the influx of Argentine supplies con. 
tributes greatly to the stability of cereal prices through. 
out the calendar year, 


The Grain Trade. 


The potentialities of the great agricultural region o! 
Argentina have received an invaluable advertisement in 
the last few months through the restriction of wheat 
exports from Canada. Shipments of wheat from the 
River Plate to Europe have broken all records. The rise 
of the Argentine in the international wheat market is, in 
fact, one of the most remarkable features of the history 
of the grain trade. Although settled government in 
Argentina is commonly reckoned as dating from 1859, 
it was not until more than twenty years later that settlers 
found themselves with an exportable wheat surplus. In 
1882 they put the modest total of 32,000 ewts. on the 
English market. The early shippers risked losing their 
market by the dirty state in which the grain arrived, 
but they were remarkably quick to learn, and as the price 
made, half a guinea per ewt., proved remunerative, more 
wheat was sown, guarantees of cleaner shipping were 
given and kept, and in 1883 a million ewts. were taken. 
In 1929, according to estimates based on ten months 
purchases, 50 million ewts. will be taken by Great 
Britain alone, while the Continent will take forty millions 
and the ‘‘ other buyers,’? South Africa and_ tropical 
America (Brazil, etc.), ten millions between them. Thus 
Argentine exports of wheat and flour for 1929 will total 
roughly a hundred million ewts. 

The recent growth of Argentina’s share in the world 
wheat trade is brought out in the following table: — 


WHeEatT Exports. 
Percentages of Total World Exports of Wheat. 


1909-13. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Argentine ............6+. 16-7 19:5 12:6 21-8 26°6 
Canada, .............0.00. 13-9 39-3 42:0 35:7 497 
il anid lai 9-8 12:9 20:9 21:9 10:5 
Australia .........0..05- 8:0 17:5 8-9 11-4 7:9 
Oita Rains 9-1 3-6 0-9 1:2 0:2 


Though from year to year weather conditions alter the 
relative fortunes of the different countries, it is broadly 
true that since the war importing countries turn to the 
Argentine for wheat where previously they turned t? 
Russia and India. 

The areas admitting of wheat cultivation are 
taken up in the judgment of some importers, who 
think that twenty million acres tends to be the 
yearly average. The possibilities of increase are 
cult to estimate, seeing that most areas under maiz 
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and lucerne could be put under wheat if prices rose for 
that cereal without rising for the other crops suitable to 
the land. The average yield of wheat is now nearly 
750 Ibs. per acre. ‘The new or virgin soil yields 1,800 
to 1,400 lbs., and the farms of cultivators who pursue a 
proper rotation give 1,700 !bs. and even more. The 
standard of good wheat farming in England is a ton, 
2,240 Ibs., per acre, and this year’s crop is put at 2,000 
lbs.; mean of ten years, 1,940 lbs. The Argentinians’ 
taste is for a very fine head, their extraction being 70 to 
72 per cent. Consumption is put at 312 lbs. per capita, 
against 820 Ibs. in England. The weight of the wheat 
improves, a fact which points to the selection of good 
seed. 

The imports of Argentine wheat and flour into Great 
ritain since decontrol are very instructive, being 
as follows: 1923, 21,000,000 ewts.; 1924, 24,000,000; 
1925, 11,961,000; 1926, 11,900,000; 1927, 19,453,000; 
1928, 24,400,000 cwts. The wheat landed this year up to 
September 380th was 31,334,000 cwts., and the total of 
breadstuffs for 1930 should, as we have seen, reach fifty 
million ewts. The British buyers in 1929 will have taken 
a clear half of the exports, but this is not at all an invari- 
able percentage. Italy, in a bad home year, buys very 
largely of Argentina, as over two million Argentinians are 
of Italian race. The fifty million ewts. taken by the 
British Isles in 1929 will have cost so close to ten 
shillings per ewt. that £25,000,000 may safely be named 
as the amount of the cheque drawn in favour of ‘‘ the 
Republic of the River Plate.’’ 


Maize. 


The real botanical home of maize is in South America. 
It is not a cereal and it only asks the hospitality of 
the soil for one-third of the year, instead of the two-thirds 
needed by wheat. It is less nutritious than wheat, but 
nore fattening. While wheat in Argentina yields 750 
lbs. to the aere, maize doubles that return. There is, 
however, a serious loss in the two months’ drying which, 
unlike a cereal crop, the maize needs. Thus, the crop 
being secured by the end of March, the months of April 
and May are of enormous agricultural consequence, 
windless, dry and sunny days making at least ten per 
cent. difference to the yield of usable grain. The cultiva- 
tion of wheat in Argentina began in earnest less than 
fiftv years ago, but maize was already a substantial crop. 
The pre-war reports of Mr Hubert Gibson gave the 1910 
area at 4,740,000 acres, on which roughly 56,700,000 
ewts. would be raised. The United States were then 
producing a regular hundred million ewts. of maize for 
exportation in a good year, fifty in a bad one. 

Against North America there was no competing, but 
by 1926 America’s maize exports to the British Isles had 
fallen to 1,400,000 ewt. From this there has been some 
recovery, and in 1929 we may receive four millions. 
All the same, British requirements of fully 40 million ewts. 
must be met by some other shipper than the United 
States, and the South African Union has failed to meet 
the emergency. Argentina has stepped into the breach 
although, as the following figures show, her shipments 
to Great Britain have rather fallen off in the last two years. 
Since decontrol in 1922 our imports of Argentine maize 
have been: 1923, 19,800,000 ewts.; 1924, 26,836,000; 
1925, 16,813,000; 1926, 25,090,000 ; 1927, 35,640,000; and 
1928, 24,682,000 ewts. In 1929 the total imports on the 
basis of returns to October 31st should be 22,300,000 ewts. 
The price may be averaged at 8s. per cwt., so that we may 
expect to have paid to Argentina £8,920,000. 


Oats. 


The appearance of Argentina as a consigner of oats is 
coincident with the southward extension of settlement in 
the first five years of the present century. This exten- 
sion brought some twenty million acres of fit soil in 
a fit climate within the purview of the arable agricul- 
turist. Maize will not ripen on this land, which 
resembles our more northern counties and the Low- 
lands of Scotland in many ways. The first ‘“‘ big 


year ”’ for Argentine oats was 1906, when about five 
million ewts. were raised. In December, 1910, the crop 
was the subject of an official estimate, 13,700,000 cwts.; 
in December, 1911, 17,630,000 cwts. were secured, and 
since then the progress has been steady, though not very 
rapid. The British Isles took 3,527,000 cwts. in 1924, 
but the competition of the U.S.A. and Canada has been 
severe, and in 1928 only 1,633,000 cwts. were imported. 
At the rate of arrivals up to October 31st the 1929 total 
will be 2,185,000 ewts. The crop presents a problem. 
Wheat, maize and linseed are all grown up to a full 
average level of quality and market fitness, but the oats 
average only 288 lbs. to the quarter, whereas London 
standards are: Full quality 3836 Ilbs., good average 
320 lbs. (this also is London Corn Trade Association's 
standard), fair average 312 lbs. (this is Ministry of Agri- 
culture standard), and lowest merchantable 304 lbs. 


Linseed. 


There are those who regard linseed, even more than 
wheat or maize, as Argentina’s ‘‘ trump card ’’ in the 
corn trade. The yield per acre, it has been said, “* is 
only half that of wheat, but then the selling price is 
more than twice as much.’’ The case for linseed, how- 
ever, has for its strongest point the limited competition. 
The only other grower for export is India, and Argentina 
admittedly can undersell India and prosper. Cheaper 
freights are said to balance dearer labour, while in Argen- 
tina so much farming is of the family type, and the 
standard of individual energy is so much higher than in 
India, that it is doubtful if labour really costs more by 
the River Plate than by the Ganges. Production in 1890 
was 1,600,000 ewts., and just met home needs of seed, 
oil and cake. In 1900 it was 7,800,000 ewts., and 
6,500,000 were exported. The crop now ripening is very 
variously estimated, but the old idea of 375 to 400 lbs. 
per acre only is evidently already no more than a “‘ sur- 
vival notion ’’ of pre-war days. A very general forecast 
is 600 lbs. per acre off 5,315,000 acres, or about 28} 
million ewts. The vield in December, 1928, was upon 
7,300,000 acres, and of this crop 34,000,000 ewts. have 
already been exported. 


The Meat Industry. 


The growth of the Argentine beef industry is indicated 
by the fact that the number of cattle in the country in- 
creased from 26 million in 1914 to 37 million in 1922. To- 
day no country in the world is of greater importance than 
Argentina in any discussion of meat supply problems. 

The following figures, showing Argentine meat 
exports, indicate that, while there have been consider- 
able fluctuations in recent years, the figures are much 
higher than before the war :— 

VoLuME oF Exports oF Meat (Tons.) 
Mutton and 


Year. c—— Beef Lamb. Tinned. 
Frozen. Chilled. Frozen. 

Eee ci ccacevdcsdsccxncnsss 280,423 161,833 68,723 12,832 
NR cide aiucincyccdinenietadeaes 368,373 564,204 83,603 81,438 
RRR 66S Sadan icra iealeuiiccas 296,635 372,473 91,888 67,381 
EES ooo enanvancveccneroasa 226,739 430,728 67,229 61,130 
ooo Saou el csanesewcueks 236,423 466,669 83,126 61,504 
MII Swit acne nnuccucnekanuncens 124,685 383,078 77,614 66,836 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century, when Great 
Britain began to draw large meat supplies from overseas, 
they first took the form of live cattle from America, which 
were slaughtered at port, and these supplies were later 
supplemented by the growth of the trade in frozen mutton 
from Australia. The first of these trades has disappeared, 
and has been replaced by the importation of chilled or 
frozen beef, in which the Argentine plays the chief réle ; 
and even in regard to the second, the Argentine has be- 
come a considerable competitor with Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Public discussion of Britain’s meat supply during the 
past vear or so has turned, so far as Argentina is con- 
cerned, on two main themes: the possible danger to the 
livestock of this country from foot-and-mouth disease 
infection through the medium of imported meat, and the 
probable effect on the price of meat in Great Britain of 
any withholding or diversion from this country of Argen- 
tina’s meat exports. These two themes are closely inter- 
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dependent. Following upon the decision of the Govern- 
ment to close our ports to fresh meat imports from the 
continent of Europe came a strong call for similar action 
in regard to South American meat. Had it not been for 
the latent fear of meat shortage in this country and for the 
great respect in which the meat supply services of Argen- 
tina are held the Government might have yielded to this 
demand, but, with less than half this country’s demand 
for beef and veal met by home production, they 
decided that they could not afford to do so. 

It has been suggested that the United States will be 
obliged, within the next few years, to supplement their 
own dwindling food supplies by the import of South 
American beef. Mr Hoover himself is reported to have 
said, on his visit to Argentina last spring, that three years 
was likely to be the utmost limit of their power to 
abstain. If the United States were to import on any 
substantial scale, the Argentine meat market, which is at 
present forced by its dependence on the British 
market to accept British prices, would be revolu- 
tionised. This possibility is the more formidable from 
the British point of view in that the total produc- 
tion of beef in the Argentine is believed to be de- 
clining, though the dilatoriness of the Government in 
the matter of a new cattle census makes exact informa- 
tion impossible to obtain. Last year 404,000 fewer cattle 
were slaughtered than in 1927, and exports declined sub- 
stantially, though as the diminution was greater in frozen 
than in chilled beef, this country was less affected than 
Continental markets.. Shortage of chilled beef appears, 
however, to be increasing, a development which was 
masked for a time by the growth of a tendency to 
slaughter at an earlier age. The meat war, moreover, 
which came to an end in 1927, gave rise to a delusive 
appearance of abundant supply while it lasted. 

The principal reasons given in Argentina for this decline 
in supplies are: the excessive depletion during the period 
of cut-throat competition; the more profitable results to 
be had from maize growing; anxiety about foot-and-mouth 
disease, and a tendency to divert pastures to sheep, 
whose products at present fetch more attractive prices. 
To some extent there is a cumulative element in the 
decline, since the cost of handling is increased when it 
becomes impossible to keep the frigorificos working at 
capacity. Confirmation of the evidence that cattle 
production is on the decline is forthcoming in the figures 
of the Argentine Meat Control Board, which show that 
23 per cent. more calves and heifers were slaughtered in 
1928 than in 1927, and 24 per cent. more young steers 
and calves. This slaughtering of breeding stock is signi- 
ficant, and though some authorities whose opinions carry 
weight deny that there is a progressive diminution in 
progress, the indications seem on balance to suggest that 
the abundant supplies of Argentine beef that have been 
available of recent years cannot be expected to continue 
on the same scale, especially as meat consumption 
within the country is rising rapidly. The position of the 
industry vis-a-vis the British consumer is therefore grow- 
ing stronger. 

There is no doubt that the Argentinos are making 
great headway in the production of lamb and mutton 
suitable for the British market, and the enterprise of the 
growers, combined with the excellent organisation of the 
frigorificos, enables the South American Republic to be- 
come a formidable competitor of the mutton-producing 
countries of the British Empire. Argentina cannot com- 
pete with the flavour which the New Zealand grasses 
impart to lamb from the Dominion, but Argentine 
organisation can produce a vast supply of a lamb or 
mutton carcase sufficiently regular in shape to constitute 
good, profitable butchers’ meat for the English retailer. 

The position which the Argentine meat exporting in- 
dustry, with its marked efficiency of operation, occupies 
relative to that of other producing centres in the 


Southern Hemisphere has been materially Consolidated 
during the past few years. The daily slaughtering capa. 
city of the 20 frigorificos of the Republic is calculated as 
25,000 cattle, 59,500 sheep and 6,600 pigs, a vast tonnage 
surpassing the entire meat consumption of the United 
Kingdom. The total works’ capacity, however, is never 
fully exercised, but in times of stress 50 per cent. of 
their maximum output capacity has been exceeded 
When this great capacity of only 20 freezing works—anq 
these most favourably situated for traffic purposes—is 
compared with a capacity of one-fifth that number of head 
of cattle, and three-fifths that number of sheep possessed 
by the 46 freezing works of New Zealand, the strength 
of organisation of the Argentine business is conspicuous. 

The gradual drying up of the demand for refrigerated 
meat in several European countries during the past few 
years is a factor of some interest to the meat pro. 
ducers of Argentina. France last year only took 22.) 
tons of imported meat, as against 55,000 tons 
in 1927; Belgium 50,000 tons, as against 79,000 tons: 
Holland, 13,000 tons, as against 22,000 tons; and Ger- 
many 87,000 tons, as against 132,000 tons. Italy was 
the only European country showing an increased total, 
advancing her 54,000-ton import of 1927 to 55,000 tons 
last year. The foregoing figures are approximations of 
those furnished in Weddel’s Annual Review of the 
Chilled and Frozen Meat Trade. Whether this trend of 
European consumption need be regarded by Argentine 
meat producers and exporters with any serious appre- 
hension is, however, very doubtful, since in the present 
state of meat supply throughout the world the Sout! 
American Republic must feel the maintenance of its 
strength as an exporter fairly well assured. 

Shipping. 

The growth of Argentine’s foreign trade has naturally 
led to a parallel increase in the volume of the shipping 
tonnage entered and cleared at Argentine ports. In this 


traffic British shipping, as may be seen from the following 
figures of tonnage arrived during the past two years, plays 
a predominant part. 


OCEAN-GOING SHIPPING ARRIVED AT ARGENTINA Ports. 
Thousand net tons, 


1927. 1928. 
RN i aces re 5,620 5,110 
ID tea teinecinneunaiiininiumninedic 973 968 
ata ait alia iictintidie enineiies 803 1,034 
United States ..............cceeeeeees 723 662 
World Tote csiiscccccccccccecccccscs 11,863 11,715 


The South America-Europe route has been the scene 
since the war of very keen competition between ship- 
owners both in respect to grain, meat and miscellaneous 
cargoes. Shipments of grain are made for the most part by 
‘‘ tramp ’’ vessels, i.e., ships chartered by the shippers, 
at an agreed rate for the voyage, to load an entire cargo. 
The available supply of this class of tonnage has been 
more than ample for the world’s needs during the past 
eight years, and as the chartering from the Plate is now 
effected by a very small number of firms (whereas 
“* tramp ’’ ownerships are numerous) rates have been kept 
down to the minimum paying level. Annual mean charter 
rates from San Lorenzo to the United Kingdom-Continent 
range of ports are shown below :— 


Period. sd. 

i i ia ale a icnelniininee 15 3 
ED - Sb Atninicsnaneebdsndendsabensenbitedddensevnadess 26 6 

i itiknekenderinicnkincbininhinnenueinenenret 24 10 

Pe chehnhinsndiwnascunieniaiaaicupunennesssns te 22 3 

Pe iitinhdhinntebencesenindanenersdeqpesyoressenee 21 0 


Moreover, it should be borne in mind that, as compared 
with the pre-war position, the physical volume of home- 
ward traffic from Argentina has increased to a much 
greater extent than that of the outward traffic. Thus com- 
petition among ‘‘ tramp ”’ shipowners for outward cargoes 
of British coal (about 2,750,000 tons this year, —, 
3,700,000 tons in 1913) has resulted in outward coa 
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freights being cut to an exceedingly low level. During 
the past three years the average rate of Welsh coal to the 
Plate has been some 18s. per ton, as compared with 
15s. 9d. in 1909-13. Thus the freight obtainable recently 
on the round voyage has been only 10 per cent. greater 
than in the pre-war quinquennium, though running costs 
have been at least 45-50 per cent. higher. 

Competition between the regular liner services carrying 
passengers and cargo has been equally keen. The South 
American ‘‘ conference ’’ has been threatened with dis- 
ruption on several occasions since the war as the result 
of freight ‘‘ wars ’’; numerous new liners, notably the 
Blue Star Line fleet, have recently been added to the 
tonnage employed on this route; and the carrying space 
available for passengers and refrigerated cargoes has been 
enormously increased. Since 1921 the refrigerated meat 
rate has been progressively reduced from 1d. to about $d. 
per lb. for the voyage to the United Kingdom, the pre- 
war rate having been about 3d. per lb. 

‘The following are the principal British-owned lines run- 
ning between Europe and the Argentine, with the tonnage 
regularly thus employed :— 
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Insulated 

Gross Capacity. 

Tonnage Cubic ft. 

PD inisncsccdeccnsvosnatsriniesevonswcnis 159,161 3,964,000 

0 Meat Transports............++ 79,300 2,183,300 

Lamport and Holt Lines ................0666 167,953 1,630,000 

IN icndnagienseceinsestcovaneesenss 112,445 4,454,009 

NN niin nape cnhinnadiannimneennineies 108,207 4,329,500 

i iccncscricncieinnkianninemencnenns 66,995 2,999,198 

Furness Houlder Line .................000000+ 69,517 3,708,954 
I ii. shacckinchdiandehntnenasshece 30,761 on 

Donaldson Line ...............eceeeeeeeeeeeees 35,204 2,093,048 
iia di ccnainitininiadiiaheennneies 31,189 are 

Kaye, Son and Co. ............cceeeeeeeeeeees 22,759 
Ns iicnnninnitcninalaiianiennneni 883,491 25,362,009 


Of the Continental lines running to the Argentine, the 
most prominent are the Chargeurs Réunis, with 158,000 
tons, the Hamburg South America Line (155,000 tons), 
the N.G.I. (132,000 tons), Lloyd Sabaudo (131,000 tons), 
and the North German Lloyd (123,000 tons). In the 
aggregate, however, the Continental lines provide less than 
five million cubic ft. of insulated space, or one-fifth of 
that supplied by the British companies. 


FINANCE AND BANKING. 


Tur past two decades have witnessed, concurrently with 
the growing wealth of the Republic, satisfactory progress 
towards the establishment in Argentina of stable and 
healthy financial conditions. Although in certain details 
there is still room for improvement in the currency 
system, in the methods by which the finances of the 
State are conducted, and in the banking structure of the 
country, much has already been done to regularise public 
expenditure on the basis of a balanced Budget to reduce 
the previously unwieldy dimensions of the floating debt 
and to strengthen the machinery of banking credit. 


The Budget. 

The Argentine budgetary system is still confused— 
though to a lessening extent—by failure to distinguish 
clearly between ordinary administrative expenditure and 
special expenditure on subsidies and public works, 
financed partly by special earmarked taxes—e.g., on 
lotteries—and partly by the negotiation of bonds. Ex- 
cluding special expenditure and revenue under these two 
heads, the ‘‘ ordinary ’’ revenue and outgoings since 
1922 have been as follows :— 

(Million dollars paper.) 


Revenue. Expenditure. Deficit. Surplus. 
a 443 558 114 wan 
a 561 546 ove 15 
Bee capmnhens 578 575 ows 3 
oe 643 606 one 37 
an 630 626 eve 4 
ee 656 652 ees 4 


For 1927 revenue was budgeted for at paper $625 
million, and the budget law of 1927 was re-enacted for 
1928, when it was estimated that expenditure would be 


paper $647 million. For 1929 expenditure was estimated 
at paper $704 million, against revenue budgeted at the 
same figure. In addition, loan expenditure of paper 
$231 million on public works was authorised. 

Of the revenue, import duties provide 48 per cent., 
revenue duties and miscellaneous taxes 21, public 
services and State enterprises 21, and direct taxation 
10 per cent. The estimated expenditure of paper $704 
million in 1929 was allocated as follows :—Service of the 
public debt, $217 million; justice and education, $148 
million; ministry of the interior, $111 million; army, $68 
million; navy, $47 million; other ministries and miscel- 
laneous accounts, $114 million. Salaries absorb in all 
about 44 per cent. of the expenditure. 


The National Debt. 


The following table shows changes since 1923 in the 
consolidated debt of the Republic :— 


CONSOLIDATED DEBT. 
(Million dollars paper.) 


External. Internal. Total. 

3lst December— 

NN catscanctaa dacuceus adv 539 777 1,316 

UE  é<swnnwceucccakeaustaxens 687 836 1,524 

RUMI cc ccudwivesdoaxanasilaues 833 911 1,744 

RUE ci ei exe vcaubnsectaideuns 888 957 1,846 

NMNENTE cceaceinbvateuadveceaecd 1,104 1,052 2,156 
June 30— 

1929 (provisional) ........ 1,119 1,152 2,271 


The consolidated debt amounted in 1927 to $89 gold 
per head of population, as compared with $61 gold in 
1923 and $69 gold in 1914. The increase, however, 
during the past five years in the consolidated dept must 
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=9(HE Bank of London & South America might well be 
wf] termed a “Pioneer of Prosperity,” for since 1862 it has 
watched, fostered, and welcomed the enormous progress 
—increasingly evident—of the whole continent of South 
America. With the concentrated experience of 67 years, 
analysed and centralised; with Branches and Sub-Branches 
covering the whole field of Latin-American Markets; the Bank of 
London & South America is particularly well equipped to offer 
up-to-date market information, to help and advise those firms 
wishing to enter, or extend their previously existing connections in, 
these rich Republics, and to carry out modern banking business 
generally. 





q The British Empire Trade Exhibition in Buenos Airess 

initiated by the British Chamber of Commerce in Argentina» 
is to be held February-April, 1931, the first of its kind ever to take 
place in South America. 
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be set against the steady funding of floating indebted- 
ness, as indicated below :— 


FLOATING Dest, 
(Million dollar paper.) 


Mocember SL, LOLS ciissscccssccsccccccsccsececs 245-6 
Docetnber SL, WS28 iisccsicscsccvecccdvecccccces 869-8 
Poocostber Shy AGO ccececcceseccecccescsvccccess 746°8 
WecOMer SL, PSST ociscccscsscccveccesssceceses 448-4 
Ba GeO Me aa 65004 ie ids davssccaasaveveccces 415-0 


As a result of the policy of consolidation followed since 
1922, when the floating debt reached its highest figure, 
this form of indebtedness no longer presents a serious 
problem to the administration. In this phase of the 
rehabilitation of Argentine public finance the United 
States has played a large part. Out of a total nominal 
amount of $585 million in consolidating loans issued 
between 1922 and 1928, $86 million were raised in the 
Argentine and $499 million in the United States. 

In addition to the National Debt which, including 
paper $22 million of short-dated obligations, amounted 
at June 30, 1929, to paper $2,708,361,143, there are out- 
standing provincial obligations to an amount of paper 
$954,268,187 and municipal obligations of paper 
$226,946,937, a total of $1,181,215,124. 

It is probable that these last figures do not exactly 
cover the loans of all the municipalities who have bor- 
rowed in one form or another from banks, the provincial 
authorities, or private individuals, but in the aggregate 
the amount of such additional obligations is small. Thus, 
an outside figure of £335,000,000 may reasonably be held 
to cover all documented outstandings under the above 
headings, National, Provincial, and Municipal. Argen- 
tina’s total population, as carefully estimated on 
January 1, 1929, was 10,922,000, plus 23,896 Indians 
in the northern and southern territories. This gives a 
debt of £30 per head—a proportion that cannot be con- 
sidered exaggerated, given the trade movement, the 
production figures of the country, its territorial extent 
of 2,797,113 square kilometres, and, last but not least, 
its favourable climatic advantages. 


Extra-Budgetary Expenditure. 


With regard to expenditure outside the ordinary budget, 
each annual budget carries authority for the issue 
of loans to be devoted to public and sanitary works, 
and there is in force at the present time Con- 
gressional authority covering some 450 million dollars 
paper in bonds, the proceeds of which, as and 
when issued, will be applied to these purposes. 
There is also $75,000,000 gold passed under a secret law 
to cover costs of armaments. Current outlay, however, 
on public works, and certain of the bills due in connec- 
tion with armaments, have been met out of ordinary 
Treasury funds, to be replaced as and when bonds are 
issued. Herein lies an explanation of the apparent 
shortage of funds which has led to the holding-up for an 
unduly lengthy period of ordinary accounts payable—a 
cireumstance which has naturally led to unfavourable 
comment abroad, although it loses much of its apparent 
significance except for the unfortunate creditors, when 
viewed in conjunction with the archaic plan which governs 
all Argentine financial administration. 

It is now abundantly clear that an external loan is 
advisable, and its flotation was indeed proposed to the 
Government early in 1929. Changed conditions in the 
international money market have proved that it would 
have been good policy to make an issue in January or 
February of 1929. During the past autumn a 6 per cent. 
long-term issue of any importance could not have been 
floated at better than 92, or say, 95, to the public, and, 
indeed, it is doubtful whether bankers would be found 
to-day willing to pay the first-named price for the privi- 
lege of issue. In May, 1927, a loan of $21,200,000 


United States 6 per cent. bonds was arranged on the 
basis of 954 per cent. to the bankers (J. P. Morgan and 
Co., and the National City Co.), the issue price to the 
public being 99, plus accrued interest; and at about the 
Same time the Government arranged the 100,000,000 
peseta loan in Madrid at 97 per cent., the interest also 
being 6 per cent. 


Nevertheless a loan is warrantable, 
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inasmuch as not only are the funds required in order to 
continue much productive work that must otherwise 
come to a standstill, or, at best, be seriously curtailed. 


Currency and Exchange. 


The currency system of the Republic is dual; consisting 
of gold dollars, whose par rate of exchange with sterling is 
47.57d., but which do not circulate, and an actual circu- 
lation of paper dollars whose fixed legal ratio since 1902 has 
been 100 cents paper to 44 cents gold. Since 1899 the 
issue of notes has been in the hands of the Conversion 
Oftice, and can only be made against receipts of gold. In 
1914 the public’s right to withdraw gold from the Conver- 
sion Office against paper was suspended as a war-time 
measure, and the export of gold from the country was also 
prohibited. This prohibition, in so far as gold in private 
hands was affected, was removed in May, 1925; and in 
August, 1927, full convertibility was re-established by 
Decree of the Government. The following table indicates 
the growth relative to 1913 of circulation and gold 
stocks :— 

Gold Receipts and 


Withdrawals of the 
Conversion Office. 


Movement 


of Bullion in Gold Stock 


Circulation. 





—— Nn.) in $ gold _—- of | ‘Thousand $ gold. pe nage 

paper, si dg Argentine. at 31 Dec. 

POF ‘| Thousand $ , With- Mn. § gold. 

gold. Receipts. drawals. 
1913 823 48 ‘ 3,563 48,898 38,576 233 
1920 1,362 69 + 143,217 156,445 74,874 471* 

1924 1,320 59 22,885T ay 18,8177 452 
1925 1,320 58 8,421 ate 452 
1926 1,320 56 + 2,035 aes sae 452 
1927 1,378 57 +- 86,550 26,889 1,090 478 
1928 1,406 57 87,089 30,196 18,122 490 


_—_———— 


* Including deposits in Argentine Legations. 
+ Withdrawals sanctioned by Art. 52 of Law III, 60, for payment of interest on, 
foreign debt. 


It will be observed that a gold reserve proportion of the 
order of 80 per cent. is maintained, and between 1921 and 
1926, when the Argentine dollar was at a discount and no 
additions to the Conversion Office gold stocks were made, 
the paper circulation was rigidly restricted. 

No legislation has as yet been passed in Argentina in the 
direction of establishing a central bank of issue or 
official supervision of general banking operations, as has 
been the ease in other South American countries, 
notably in Chile. For some years past, given the high 
reserve of gold against the national note circulation, 
there has not been any real obstacle from the 
economic point of view to the unification of the 
present dual gold and paper currencies and regulation 
of the volume of notes in circulation according to the 
seasonal requirements of commerce. There is, however, 
one other important direction in which increased elasticity 
might be imparted to credit conditions in the Republic, 
namely, by the more general use of the cheque as an in- 
strument of credit. A change of this nature must 
necessarily be brought about gradually, but there can be 
no question that great advantages would accrue there- 
from. The strong economic position of Argentina and 
the rapid progress that has been made within recent 
years have been the subject of world-wide felicitation, and 
have enabled the Republic to return without recourse to 
foreign credits or other external financial assistance to 
her pre-war full gold standard of currency. The main- 
tenance of the dual basis of currency, however, un- 
doubtedly hampers the rapid flow of commercial pay- 
ments within the Republic. The existence of gold and 
paper currencies conjointly has, in fact, outlived custom, 
for, with the Conversion Office operating without legal 
restriction as to the exchange of gold for notes or vice 
versa, the signs of a return to the pre-war keeping of 
accounts in gold currency have been negligible. It is 
therefore interesting to note that the opinion has been 
expressed from time to time in the past by leading 
Argentine economists that benefit would accrue by the 
establishment of a central banking system to regulate 
the monetary fabric and particularly the movement of 
gold, which would appear to call for some policy of 
control. 

The recent fall in the international quotation of 
the Argentine dollar below gold point, and the conse- 
quent re-shipment of much of the specie that entered the 
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THE BUENOS AYRES 
GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


COMPANY LIMITED. 


THE LARGEST TRANSPORTATION 
UNDERTAKING IN SOUTH AMERICA 


HIS Company, formed in 1862, owns or works a system of Railways 4,948 miles in length, with a 
combined Share and Loan Capital of £85,803,167. Gross receipts for the year ended 30th June, 
1929, exceeded £13,066,000. 


It serves the greater part of the Province of Buenos Aires, with direct access to all ports of the 
Province, and caters for the holiday traffic with the only seaside resorts of the Argentine Republic, 
Mar del Plata, Miramar, Necochea, and Quequen. 


At Bahia Blanca the Company owns the ports of Galvan and Ingeniero White, where moles, 
elevators, cranes and other modern machinery are installed for the rapid and economical handling of 
grain and merchandise, and ample accommodation is provided for ocean-going steamers. 


At these ports and at the Southern Dock, Buenos Aires, which is controlled by the Company, tanks 
have been erected for the storage of fuel oil, which is largely used in locomotives throughout the system. 


Offices of the Company : 


IN LONDON - - River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2 
IN BUENOS AIRES -_ Local Committee—Calle Cangallo, 564 


General Manager and General Offices—Plaza Constitucion Station, Buenos Aires. 


The First Railway in Argentina 


Inaugurated 1857. 


Direct access to the principal Ports and Markets of the 


Country. 


Traverses the THE BUENOS AIRES Good train 


most fertile 


awrite | WESTERN RAILWAY |_“"™ 


Good Local Service for City Men 
THE MOST SUITABLE RAILWAY 


FOR THE FARMER AND MERCHANT 


Spacious storage depots at all stations and especially so at terminal points 


ROBERT STUART, General Manager, Once Station, Buenos Aires. 
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country in 1927-28, has not created alarm regarding the 
stability of the currency, but it has most certainly reacted 
on the import trade, and made the Government itself 
uervous concerning the rate at which it may have to 
cover the debt services and other commitments falling 
due towards the end of 1929. This movement 
has undoubtedly been due more to the exceptional mone- 
tary situation in New York and other foreign centres than 
to any material change in the economic situation in the 
Republic. Movements of gold reserves this year can ap- 
parently not be judged by previous economic standards, 
und undoubtedly Argentina has adequate resources to 
protect and support her present gold standard of currency 
against external influences should occasion arise. 


Banking. 

Private banks in Argentina really date from the passage 
of the law of ‘‘ Bancos Garantidos ’’ in 1887, but in 
these early days they passed through many vicissitudes, 
and only became established on a firm basis on the passage 
of the Conversion Law of 1899. There is, however, no 
central bank in the Argentine, as the Banca de la Nacion, 
which was originally founded in 1891 as a bank of issue, 
has developed into a deposit bank, enjoying on the one 
hand special State guarantees and privileges, but being, on 
the other hand, a competitor of the private banks. The 
suine applies partially to the Bank of the Province of 
Buenos Aires, the ownership of which is shared between 
the Provincial Government and private individuals. 

The result is that there is no bond of union between 
the banks, which means that each bank has to hold high 
cash reserves and also quotes its own rates, which at times 
vary greatly from those of its competitors. Despite these 
handicaps, the banks have, apart from a setback during 
the war, made considerable progress during the past 
twenty years. Their expansion since 1913 is illustrated by 
the following table, which gives aggregate figures for all 
the Argentine banks :— 


; 
{ 

















bate. | of Banks. | C4Pltal. Jercuiation,| Deposits. | Reserves, | Discounts, 

End of $ mn. $ mn. $ mn. $ mn. S$ mn. 
11S. ss 27 513°4 823-3 1,463°5 575-7 1,540°8 
OLS sss 27 462-0 1,154-5 2,843°6 953°5 1,884°8 
920 ac 3l 488-4 1,362°6 3,529°8 1,185-4 2,505-2 
1926 «.. 31 461-9 1,319°8 3,441°1 815-1 3,021-5 
1926. a; 30 491-5 1,405-9 4,021-0 1,104-5 3,046°0 








t Note.—All figures are in paper dollars. 

rom the purely national standpoint, the beneficial 
funetion of the banking system in collecting available 
junds and re-distributing them so as to provide the 
sreatest possible assistance in stimulating internal trade 
requires no elaboration, and, in this connection, it is en- 
couraging to note the increase in the number of small 
deposits, particularly in savings bank accounts, in 
Argentina during recent years. The small depositor is 
enabled thereby to play his part in assisting to finance 
trade in his own country. 


Foreign Banking in Argentina. 


Despite the difficulties which faced British banks 
during the war years and the growth of competition to a 
degree of extreme keenness, they have successfully main- 
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tained their premier position among the ‘‘ foreign ’ 
institutions operating in South America, and this without 
sacrificing the sound principles upon which their business 
has been built up. Each of the original British banks 
Was inaugurated with the idea of operating within a 
certain territory, and, although they have since widely 
extended their operations, they still remain, after more 
than half a century of banking, as distinctly British as 
when they were first established. In recent years, South 
American banking under British auspices has been 
marked by a policy of amalgamation, and, at the present 
time, there ure two main groups, namely, the Bank of 
London and South America—which was constituted by 
the amalgamation of the London and Brazilian Bank 
with the London and River Plate Bank—and the Anglo- 
South American Bank group, comprising the controlling 
institution and its two affiliations, the British Bank of 
South America and the Commercial Bank of Spanish 
America. 

Of all the South American countries, Argentina is the 
best served from the banking point of view. The 
provinces, whose natural outlet is the River Plate, con- 
stitute the most fertile and highly prosperous section of 
South America, so that a large proportion of the wealth 
and population of the Continent is concentrated in this 
region. About forty banking institutions, national and 
foreign, have offices or branches in Buenos Aires. 
British banking first became represented in this district 
in 1863, when the London and River Plate Bank, then 
known as the London, Buenos Aires, and River Plate 
Bank, opened a branch at Buenos Aires. Further 
British representation in Argentina was effected in 1888, 
when the London and Argentine Bank, which subse- 
quently became merged in the Anglo-South American 
Bank, opened a branch in the Capital. 

It was only after the passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act in November, 1914, that any bank organised under 
the National Bank Act of the United States was enabled 
to establish branches abroad. ‘The expansion in trade 
between the United States and South America in the 
ten years preceding the passage of the Act was very 
great, and American banking institutions, fully imbued 
with the traditional American energy and acumen, were 
quick to take advantage of the concession granted by the 
new Act. Aided by the considerable diversion of trade 
from its former channels consequent upon the European 
War, they embarked upon a vigorous poliey of expansion 
abroad. So it is that to-day we find branches of United 
States banks at the leading points in South America. 
That important international institution, the National 
City Bank of New York, was established in Buenos Aires 
in 1914, while the First National Bank of Boston 
opened a branch there in 1917. Canadian banking is 
adequately represented by the Royal Bank of Canada. 
Among the first of the competitors to British banks to 
appear in the past, however, were the German institu- 
tions, of which the largest and most enterprising is that 
which was first established, namely, the Deutsche 
Uberseeische Bank, founded in 1886. In addition, there 
are many important institutions capitalised from France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Seandinavia, whilst the Italian 
colonies give their support to the Italian banks. Japan is 
represented by the Yokohama Specie Bank. 





THE ARGENTINE RAILWAYS. 


Ix considering the story of the development of railway 
transport in Argentina during the last seventy-five years 
two factors must constantly be borne in mind. The first 
is that in all ‘‘ new ’’ countries it is frequently necessary 
to construct many miles of line in advance of permanent 
settlement; the second, that in Argentina the task of the 
railway engineer was extensive rather than intensive—in 
other words, that his chief difficulty was not the configura- 
tion of the country, but its immense area. 
It has frequently been pointed out that, while the rail- 
ways of Europe were constructed to serve existing centres 





of production and consumption, the Argentine railways 
were planned to facilitate colonisation. Only recently one 
of the greatest figures in the Anglo-Argentine railway world 
said that it was his theory that Argentine railways should 
consider the interests of the country first and those of their 
shareholders second. These two statements are virtually 
identical in meaning. When the great Argentine railways 
first came into being there were very few places which 
could fairly be classed as centres of production and consump- 
tion; at the present time it would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion so to describe the whole central plain of the Republic. 
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The physical characteristics of the country have, however, 
made construction, on the whole, both easy and cheap. 
Practically the whole of the Argentine within 500 to 600 
miles of Buenos Aires is a level plain, so that engineer- 
ing difticulties have been few and far between. Lines 
have been constructed for hundreds of miles with 
virtually no obstacles but an occasional river. The sur- 
prising fertility of the soil, again, tends to bring traffic to 
a new extension within a very short time. Moreover, the 
railways have received remarkably fair treatment from 
the successive Governments, which have afforded them, 
for example, relief from duties on imported railway 
material, in return for a pro-rata contribution from profits. 


Railway Construction, 1854 to 1880. 


The construction of the present railway system, with 
its 25,000 miles of track, in which, inter alia, some 
£200,000,000 of British capital has been employed, has 
been the most potent factor in the development of Argen- 
tina. On January 12, 1854, the Legislature of the Pro- 
vince of Buenos Aires passed a law granting a concession 
for the construction of a railway line from Buenos Aires to 
the West. Some three years later the first railway in the 
Argentine Republic was opened to service, over a modest 
length of 10 kilometres. The gauge of this first railway 
was 5 ft. 6 in. It extended gradually; but in 1862 it left 
the hands of its original owners and was taken over by the 
Provincial Government of Buenos Aires. By 1883 it had 
reached 9 De Julio, some 150 miles from the capital ; but in 
1892 the Provincial Government began to look for a pur- 
chaser, and in the following year the oldest railway in the 
Argentine came into British hands in the shape of the 
present Buenos Aires Western Railway, Limited. 

Meanwhile other parts of the country had not lagged 
behind. In 1855 the National Government granted a 
coneession to one José Buschenthal to construct a line 
from Rosario to Cérdoba; and, though this actual conces- 
sion was allowed to lapse, it was revived in 1863, when 
William Wheelwright, the pioneer of South American 
railways, was given permission to form the Central 
Argentine Railway and to build the line referred to. This 
was not completed till 1870, but in the early 60’s the 
Northern Railway, which later was to become merged in 
the Central Argentine, came into being, and by 1864 con- 
structed a line reaching nearly to Tigre, now a populous 
riverside resort. 

In 1862 the Buenos Aires Great Southern was started 
by a concession to Edward Lumb to build a line—of the 
same gauge as the Western Railway—towards Chascomus ; 
and in 1865 this was completed. Almost simultaneously 
the Provincial Government granted a concession for a 
line from Buenos Aires to Ensenada, and the first portion 
was opened for service also in 1865. The Ensenada Rail- 
way retained its separate identity until, in 1898, it was 
taken over by the Buenos Aires Great Southern. 

Thus, within a space of a very few years, three 
of the four great broad-gauge English companies had 
taken root in Argentine soil. About the year 1868 the 
National Government decided to take a hand. In this 
same year the Government of the Province of Buenos 
Aires, by now the owner of the Western Railway, was 
casting its eves towards the Andes. The National Govern- 
ment had similar ideas, but they were grounded on a 
different area. What they proposed to do was to ‘‘ take 
off ’ from the Central Argentine line between Cérdoba 
and Rosario, more or less midway between those cities, 
and to strike the Andes at Mendoza, passing through 
Kio IV and Villa Mereedes. Other lines for which they 
legislated were a railway from Cérdoba to Tucuman and 
on to Salta and Jujuy, and a line in the Province of Entre 
Rios. In time these all fructified, but not all in the shape 
originally intended. The first was commenced in 1870, 
and in 1875, under the name of the Ferroearril Andino, 
reached Villa Mercedes; there construction halted until 


1880, San Luis being reached in 1882 and Mendoza and 
San Juan in 1885. 


Up to this time Buenos Aires was in no way connected 
with these great towns of the north and west. It was not 


till 1886 that the Buenos Aires and Campana Railway, 





extended into the Buenos Aires and Rosario Railway, ang 
now amalgamated with the Central Argentine Railway 
reached Rosario and thus connected the capital with the 
other great cities of the Republic. 


Construction after 1880. 


The genesis of the fourth of the English broad-gauge 
lines, the Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway, may hier 
be described. As far back as 1872, the Government 
legislated for a line to be built from Buenos Aires to 
Villa Mereedes, there to meet the Andino and continye 
on to Mendoza, San Juan and the Andes; and a conces. 
sion was actually granted in 1874, but no progress was 
made until 1883, when the Buenos Aires and Pacific 
Railway came into being to become the transferees of 
that portion of the concession that lay to the East of 
Villa Mereedes. The line was completed in 1886, and 
in 1887 the portion of the old Andino west of Villa 
Mercedes was transferred to the Argentine Great 
Western Railway; thus was finished the first stage of 
the great transcontinental route that, 25 years later, 
with the help of the Transandine Railway and _ the 
Chilean railways, linked Buenos Aires with Santiago and 
Valparaiso, enabling a journey from Atlantic to Pacific 
to be compieted in no more than 86 hours. 

Meanwhile, in 1884, the Buenos Aires Great Southern 
reached Bahia Llanea, and, so far as the great central 
plain of the Argentine was concerned, the frame of the 
picture was complete. It only remained to fill in the 
detail, in the shape of branch lines, and to push out ex- 
tensions into the outlying districts where the prospects 
of ultimate development warranted them. This _pro- 
ceeded with great vigour until the outbreak of war in 
1914, when the attendant difficulty of raising further 
capital checked progress. A glance at the map will 
show how the whole country within roughly 300 miles 
of Buenos Aires is covered with a veritable network. 
During this pre-war period English capital ceased to be 
the only foreign capital in the field, for three French 
enterprises came into being, one in the Province of 
Santa Fé, another almost entirely in the Province of 
Buenos Aires, but with a spur reaching Rosario, and a 
third cutting almost at right angles across the four broad- 
gauge English systems from Rosario to Bahia Blanca. 
Moreover, progress was not confined to what has been 
called the frame of the picture. Tentacles were 
pushed out in all directions. The State Lines have 
reached the Bolivian frontier through the provinces of 
Salta and Jujuy, and have tapped the territories of 
Formosa and Chaco; the Argentine North Eastern, 
which is virtually an extension of the Entre Rios Rail- 
way (both British concerns of standard gauge), has gone 
into the Province of Corrientes and the territory of 
Misiones: the Buenos Aires and Pacific and the Buenos 
Aires Western have pushed further extensions out 
across the Pampa towards the Andes; the Buenos Aires 
Great Southern has gone from Bahia Blanca info the 
territories of Rio Negro and Neuquén, where oil has been 
found, and where irrigation has turned a desert into 8 
land abounding with fruit and alfalfa; and _ finally, 
further south, a State line and a small English concern 
have penetrated into far Patagonia. 

The growth of Argentine railway mileage and traffic may 
be inferred from the following table :— 


ARGENTINE RatLway DEVELOPMENT, 1857 To 1927. 
(All State and Privately-owned Lines.) 


Length of No. of Tonnage o! 

Lines. Passengers. © Goods Carrie 1 
Year. (Kilometres. ) (Millions.) = (Million Pons.) 
esis, 10 0-056 0-002 
249 0-7 0-07 
BBTB  vnssssse 1,956 2-6 0-7 
1885 ......... 4,503 5-6 35:0 
1895 ......... 14,116 14-6 9-7 
1905 ......... 19,794 26-6 22-4 
ioe 32,494 82-3 42-0 
scans 35,747 102 35:8 
i 35,769 120 40-0 
1924 ......... 35.870 134 46-9 
1925.00... 36,436 140 43-5 
1926 ......... 36,503 143 46-6 
1927 ......... 36,761 149 53-7 


The period of rapidly extending construction ceased, it 
‘ will be seen, upon the outbreak of the Great War, the 
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OF BUENOS AIRES. 


The Provincial Railway of Buenos Aires is 
owned by the State of Buenos Aires. Its 
track lies within the territory of the Province 
and has at present 773 kilometres in operation. 
It was opened for public service in 1912. 


The terminal point is the City of La Plata, 
from whence in the directions to the West and 
South of the Province, it traverses the divisions of 
La Plata, Florencio Varela—Quilmes—Almirante 
Brown—Lomas de Zamora—Avellaneda—Coronel 
Brandzen—Cafiuelas-General Paz—Monte—Roque 
Perez —Saladillo-General Alvear-—Las Flores — 
Tapalqué—Azul—Olavarria—Tandil—Juarez—25 de 
Mayo-Leandro Alem-General Viamonte-Lincoln- 
9 de Julio-CarlosCasares—Penhuajé—Rivadavia- 
Trenque Lauquen and Carlos Pellegrini. 


On the 20th January, 1927, two new branches 
were thrown open to public service, that of La 
Plata—~Avellaneda (54 kilometres in extent) and 
that of Carlos Beguerie—Azul (169 kilometres in 
extent). 


The construction of the branch line to Avel- 
laneda was of great importance for the working 
of the railway, which, since its inauguration has 
been contending with the difficulty of lack of 
access to the Federal Capital, for which reason 
it was under the necessity of effecting deliveries 
of the products from its zones intended either 
for consumption at Buenos Aires or for export, 
via other undertakings. This, coupled with 
the fact that the Railway has direct access 
to the Port of La Plata, demonstrated more 
and more clearly the advantageous position 
of its lines, which extend through one of 
the most fertile and the richest regions of the 
Province. 


Its present lines, which are of first-class 
construction and are equipped with up-to-date 
permanent way, stations, sheds and rolling stock 
generally, have now come to be the principal 
railroad of the vast Railway system conceded 
by the Legislature of the Province to be worked 
by the State with the object of promoting and 


both — of and 


cheapening 
passengers. 


transport, goods 


These objects have been fully attained from 
the commencement of the working of the 
Railway, which has always maintained and 
continues to maintain in its tariff system, as 
the primary and invariable standard of high 
and beneficial fiscal policy, the most absolute 
justice and reasonableness in the business of 
transportation. 


Parallel with this, another circumstance of 
enormous importance for growers in its zones of 
operation must be emphasised, namely, the 
liberality with which the management of the 
line views the business of the growers, and 
furnishes, for the storage of cereals, ample and 
modern sheds or granaries free of all charges. 
This fact contributes positively and effectively 
to the farmer not being under the necessity of 
liquidating his crops at times when the con- 
ditions of the market would be unfavourable to 
him. 


Apart from this, the Railway grants numerous 
privileges in its freights, as for instance in the 
transport of seeds, building materials, transfer 
of settlers, &c., under which headings reductions 
up to 50 per cent. off the ordinary tariffs are 
allowed. 


Promotion of Rural Traffic. 


With the object of providing for the 
farmer and stock raiser in the zones traversed 
by the Railway, information of every kind 
connected with their work there has recently 
been instituted an office of agricultural develop- 
ment under the charge of a Scientific Agricul- 
turist who deals with every enquiry which is 
put to him as to agriculture and stock-raising, 
including arboriculture, both of fruit and forest 
trees, poultry-keeping, bee-keeping and all that 
relates to small rural industries. 


This section is thus in a position to supply 
all information connected with the trade, of the 
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THE PROVINCIAL RAILWAY OF BUENOS AIRES—cont. 


products, state and condition of the markets, 
home and foreign. 


Land and Rolling Stock 
Register of the entire line is being drawn up, 
which will, when it is completed, permit of 


At present a 


calculating with strict accuracy the capacity 
of production of the zone, while at the same 
time, by the aid of the results of analyses of 
soil and water which are also being carried out, 
there will be every facility for drawing up 
technical observations which will permit of 
advising the farmer as to the best method of 
turning the land to account and indicating to 
him the class of cultivation most suitable for 
the several zones. 


In order to complete this scientific agri- 
cultural service, there is at present under study 
the possibility of purchasing a mechanical 
equipment for the selection of seeds in the 
endeavour to improve the quality of agricultural 
production of the zone. 


Future Extensions. 


The intention of the State of Buenos Aires 
gradually to carry out the law which authorised 
a vast plan of railway construction for direct 
working by the State, has been furthered anew 
by the present construction of the branches of 
Olavarria and Sierra Chica and Padro Gamen 
to Pehuajo, so that within a very short time 
these branches can be embodied in the system 
at present under operation. 


The important branch to Bahia Blanca, the 
centre of great commercial and industrial activity 
on the Atlantic, is almost ready for working 
also. 


With these and those to Tandil Juares, 
Trenque Lauquen and Vedia which have been 
definitively planned, it would be superfluous to 
stress further the importance gained within a 
relatively short time by this State undertaking. 


Grain Elevators. 
The Provincial Public Authorities being 
anxious by all means in their power to promote 
the increase of agricultural and livestock wealth, 
a law has recently been issued for grain elevators 
to be set up on the lines of the Provincial 
Railway of Buenos Aires. 


Argentina being essentially an exporting 
country, the construction of elevators becomes 
doubly necessary, because it not only solves the 
problem of expensive and unsafe packing cop. 
tainers, but also relieves the congestion at the 
stations and ports, by facilitating the loading 
of cereals. 


With the elevators the out-of-date system of 
bags and the consequent loss of time entailed 
in their handling would be done away with. 
From the economic point of view the advantages 
are extreme, because the annual saving which 
will be yielded to the country by the installation 
of a rational system of elevators is reckoned at 
about 50 million pesos; at present the Railway 
ls studying the best situation for the granaries 
in order to locate them at the points of greatest 
agricultural production. 


The zone of influence of the Provincial Railway 
principally produces, in addition to the very 
important branch of live stock, wheat, flax, 
maize and potatoes. 


The passenger traffic during the last six years 
will give an idea as to the importance and 
progress of the population in the towns served 
by the Provincial Railway of Buenos Aires :— 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


Number of Passengers. 








Years. 

First Class. | Second Class. Total. 
NE desipnandienen 35,482 67,152 102,634 
SE sciatica 35,158 78,738 113,896 
ere 36,490 84,077 120,567 
a 38,788 81,958 120,746 
78,910 200,006 278,016 
a seiidinid 108,658 317,911 426,569 





The livestock traffic is represented by the 
following statistical table :— 


LIVESTOCK TRAFFIC. 





Number of Heads of Livestock. 











Years. eS er 
Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. | Total. 
simatic ese 
1923 | 778 | 181,621 | 21,370 | 8,648 | 212.417 
1924 | 643 | 145,533 | 18,614 | 7,420 | 172.210 
1925 | 866 | 168,746 | 14,375 | 20,986 | 204,973 
1926 | 771 | 247,405 | 25,616 | 40,477 | 314,269 
1927 | 893 | 212,447 | 39,881 | 48,079 | 301,300 
1928 | 1,160 | 258,751 | 82,280 | 54,433 | 396,624 


a SI seer 
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subsequent increase in traffic reflecting the more intensive (Years ended 
exploitation of railway facilities in proportion to the jen am. Southern Central Pacific. Western. 
crowth in the economic prosperity of the country as 6 1913 3,544 | 2,870 3,404 1,781 
whole. _ of | 1923 3,970 3,304 3,413 1,882 
The Railways and the Investor. Open. } 1928 47148 3304 9694 1'926 
A gradual but significant change has occurred in the — 4,764 5,504 s900 a 
attitude of the British investor towards Argentine railway | Receipts { 1915 1,854 2,167 1,042 Loe 
stocks during recent years. Before the war conservatism | per Mile co aa a a aa 
undoubtedly was an ingredient in that attitude. There | ° Line. | j998 2.793 4.153 3,069 2,729 
was a general impression that Argentina, a country of com- (£) 1929 2,742 4,306 3,334 2,739 


paratively unimportant mineral and manufacturing re- 
sourees, was dependent for her prosperity on a somewhat 
narrow range of agricultural products, the yield of which 
was liable to fluctuate widely according to meteorological 
vagaries. The management of the most important British 
railways has always inspired confidence, but even quite 
recently doubts were expressed in some quarters as to the 
possibility of Government “‘ interference ’’ in the matter 
of rates and charges, and the effect of labour unrest, of 
which the Republic has had its fair share. While some 
traces of this attitude may even yet be discovered, on 
the whole there has been an undoubted and gratifying rise 
in the investment status of Argentine railway stocks in the 
last few years. In the case of all the large British com- 
panies the senior fixed-interest stocks are covered by earn- 
ings with a wide margin, while dividends on the junior 
stocks have steadily increased with the growth of 
earnings. 

The following table contrasts the results for the past 
three years of the four largest British companies—the 
Buenos Aires Great Southern, the Central Argentine, the 
Buenos Aires and Pacific, and the Buenos Aires 
Western—with those for 1922-23, the first year of recovery 
after the severe (and world-wide) depression of 1921-22 :— 


(000’s omitted.) 





Gross Receipts and Expense 


Ratio, Net receipts. 


! | 
1902-23|1906-27l1927-24 1928-29 1922-2311926-27|1927-26 1928-29 


Southern... 9 $87 13,636 13471 13,067 a - . . 

cates .. en arn. ||. |. 

raniie . {A eae IU cue! came | cael ecse 
66°2% |64:°9% |66-0% |65°6% , , , , 





The cover for debenture interest and preference divi- 
dends during the past two years may be seen from our next 
table, which shows, in addition, the ordinary dividends 


and amounts put to reserve or carried forward :— 
DISTRIBUTION OF PrRorrrs. (000’s omitted.) 


To Re- 





Deben- Ordinary 

Total | tures | Pref. Dividends, serves, | Inc. in 
Earn- jand All; Divi- Contin-| Carry- 
ings.* | Prior | dends. gencies,|} F’wd. 

Charges Amount] Rate. €e. 

£ £ £ £ % £ £ 

Southern 1927-8 | 4,538 | 1,272] 575 | 2,473] 8 200 | + 18 
"1928-9 4,524 1,298 660 2,561 8 ‘is + 5 
Central 1927-8 | 3,994 754 706 2,030 7 390 + 114 
a oa 1928-9 4,125 779 736 2,030 7 573 ad 6 
Pacific 1327-8 | 2,602 | 1,617 110 700 7 150 + 25 
ena 1928-9 | 2,819 | 1,643 132 700 7 113 + 231 
Western 1927-8 1,985 490 130 1,214 7 100 + 52 
*** 1928-9 | 1,968 519 130 1,214 7 100 4 5 





* Including profit or loss on exchange. 


_ The effect on railway working of the general expansion 
in Argentina’s production and trade, coupled with the 
recent sequence of favourable seasons, may be inferred 
from the table which follows :— 


(Years ended 


June 30). Southern. Central. Pacific. Western. 
1913 1,968,759 1,806,519 1,174,578 744,222 

Passenger | 1923 2,643,413 2,619,813 1,410,601 955,998 
Receipts ¢ 1927 3,343,051 3,080,065 1,325,165 1,139,970 
(£) 1928 3,167,704 3.257.256 1,327,057 1,137,234 
1929 3.143.887 3.413.919 1,425,944 1,164,730 

1913 3,269,219 3,783,345 3,380,102 1,528,602 

Goods | 1923 4/539,679 6,517,136 5,787,025 2,233,244 
Receipts < 1927 6,970,965 8,049,012 5,509,496 2,642,038 
(£) 1928 6,859,162 8,936,940 5,695,575 2,615,028 
1929 6,799,668 9,290,577 6,431,523 2,603,938 











The prosperity of the railways, of course, is a function 
of that of Argentine national economy as a whole, and the 
potential dangers of natural vicissitudes cannot altogether 
be eliminated. The time is now past, however, when the 
earnings of the railways are unduly dependent on any 
single item of traffic, as will be seen from the following 
table, which shows the proportion of total gross earnings 
which were derived from various classes of traffic last 


year :-— 
Proportion of 1928-29 total Southern. Central. Pacific. Western. 
gross receipts derived from : % % % % 

PIR ia nsincicscnasiasveccuens 24-1 24-0 15-6 22-1 
Luggage and parcels .......... 7°3 4-0 6-4 7°5 
I a icdnnsccctanersadees 8-2 2:7 5:2 17:8 
NS kniccinitiitnnessntcnniiiinnens 12:0 12:5 9°5 13-4 
ET a 1-0 13:4 6-9 5:6 
NE ikcntcndicpncnccsibieinenses 0:8 3°6 1-2 1:3 
WIIG 5 oso nccmn/nauleasicxuarinenecase 1-7 2:4 21-6 (a) 
Hides and skins ................ 0-5 0-4 0-6 0-7 
Total goods traffic (b) ......... 52:1 65-2 70-4 49-4 


(a) Not separately given. (6) Including other items. 
The broad distribution of traffic receipts is a matter of 
considerable importance to the investor at the moment, 
since the prolonged Argentine drought earlier this year 
will have a tangible effect on the yield of the current 


wheat and maize crops. 


Stock Exchange Values and Prospects. 

Argentine railway stocks have not altogether escaped 
the effects of the world-wide Stock Exchange slump of 
recent weeks—a tendency which has been accentuated 
by the falling off in gross receipts on all the lines (except 
the Great Southern) since the beginning of the present 
financial year. ‘The recovery in prices during the last 
seven years has been extensive, but the reaction of recent 
weeks has lowered current quotations to a level at which 
a prospective yield of around 8 per cent. is indicated, 
provided the railways succeed in maintaining their divi- 
dends in 1929-30. 

A year ago fears were entertained lest the Argentine 
Government should force a series of tariff reductions on 
the railways, under a Law enacted in 1891 which 
limited net earnings to 6.85 per cent. In two cases— 
the Buenos Ayres Great Southern and the Central 
Argentine—certain reductions were in fact enforced as 
from October 1, 1928, but both companies were in a 
position to recoup themselves by increases in traffic and 
in other ways. The labour situation at present is, on the 
whole, satisfactory, and the most recent annual reports 
of the railways are concerned rather with the dangers of 
road competition than with fears under this head. In 
urban areas, road transport competition is growing, but 
the railway companies themselves enjoy road powers 
which, if wisely used, afford them a wide measure of 
protection. Generally speaking the railways are likely to 
cain far more traftie from the extended colonisation of 
Argentina than they are likely to lose by road com- 
petition. 

In the long run the most difficult problems of the rail- 
ways must centre round the means of peopling the many 
fertile and promising regions of Argentina which still 
await the advent of the colonist. The railways, again, 
ean play a leading part in securing improvements—with 
the co-operation of the national authorities—in the 
present inadequate equipment for the storage and 
marketing of cereal produce in many areas. Along these 
lines much remains to be done and much capital to be 
expended, but a far-sighted policy will in the long run 
enhance the prosperity of the country, which is the ulti- 
mate security for the investor in Argentine railway stocks. 
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ROYAL MAIL 


FOR CHOICE— 


BY BRITAIN’S LARGEST LUXURY LINERS TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL « URUGUAY 
AND ARGENTINA 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


HOLIDAY CRUISES 


TO NORWAY, ICELAND,SPITZBERGEN 
RUSSIA, MEDITERRANEAN, ETC. 





THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., E.G3 


SOUTHAMPTON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, CARDIFF, BIRMINGHAM, 
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